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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
Juuy 187TH, 1811-DecemBzrR 24TH, 1863. 
(Conclusion.) 

(See ante, pp. 21, 61, 101.) 


As we celebrate the Thackeray Centenary 
we are filled with surprise that it was so 
long before Thackeray was recognized by the 
general reader. His connexion with Fraser 
brought to him but very limited fame, 
although that great favourite of the critics, 
‘Barry Lyndon,’ appeared as a serial in its 
pages during 1844 and he had previously 
dedicated the ‘Irish Sketch-Book’ to his 
friend ‘‘Dr. Charles Lever.” He had 
“found Punch,” and was “ pouring into its 
pages ballads, songs, burlesques, lectures on 
English history, stories, short pungent notes 
on the events of the day; notes of travel ; 
papers humorous, witty, wise, pathetic ; 
parodies absolutely incomparable of the 
works of other novelists.” 
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Notwithstanding all this, we find Thacke- 
ray writing to his cousin Bedingfield: ‘I 
can’t hit the public!” In ‘The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond’ Thackeray invented 
the name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
|Samuel Titmarsh was the writer, whereas 
Michael Angelo was an intending illustrator. 
Anthony Trollope suggests that ‘ There 
was probably some association, intended to 
be jocose, with the name of the great artist 
whose nose was broken by his fellow- 
student Torrigiano, and who, as it hap- 
pened, died exactly three centuries before 
Thackeray.’ The tale had gone begging. 
Sir F. T. Marzials relates how it had been 
refused by Blackwood, and when it was 
finally accepted by Fraser, the editor wished 
it to be curtailed. 

So obscure was Thackeray at this time that 

in the same year 1845 Macvey Napier, on 
the 12th of April, was writing to Hayward to 
ask if he knows anything of 
“a Mr. Thackeray, about whom Longman has 
written me, thinking he would be a good hand 
for light articles. He says (Longman) that 
this Mr. Thackeray is one of the best writers in 
Punch. One requires to be very much on one’s 
guard in engaging with mere strangers. Ina jour- 
nal like the ‘ Edinbro’ it is always of importance 
to keep up in respect of names.” 
Thackeray became a contributor, but had 
to lament the use of Hayward’s ** amputating 
knife.” ‘“‘O to think of my pet passages 
gone for ever!” The letter of Napier’s 
is the more astonishing as two years after 
this (in January, 1847) Messrs. Bradbury & 
Evans published the first number of * Vanity 
Fair.’ It was slow in making its way, but 
on the 21st of December of the same year 
the second edition of ‘ Jane Eyre’ appeared. 
Charlotte Bronté. as is well known, dedi- 
cated this to Thackeray, and in a preface 
which she added she refers to the author of 
‘Vanity Fair’ as having “an _ intellect 
profounder and more unique than his 
contempuraries have yet recognized,’ and 
as being ‘‘the first social regenerator of 
the day.” As regards those who had said 
that he was “like Fielding,’ she wrote 
bitterly: ‘‘He resembles Fielding as an 
eagle does a vulture: Fielding could stoop 
in carrion, Thackeray never does.’ Sir 
F. T. Marzials says that in this Charlotte 
Bronté ‘‘did yeoman’s service’ ; and when 
in addition The Edinburgh in January, 1848, 
gave a sketch of Thackeray and praised 
the work as far as it had then been published, 
the success of ‘ Vanity Fair’ was secured. 

But although from this time Thackeray 
was at last recognized as a prophet in 
‘Israel, he always took a depressed view of 
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the sale of his works, and in this regard he 
wore ‘ his heart on his sleeve,”’ and certainly 
talked to others of it in a way never done, 
before or since, by any author of his position. 
He was candour itself. ‘“‘ Have you seen 
the abuse of my last number? What am 
I to turn my hand to? They are getting 
tired of my novels.” To Trollope he said 
of ‘Esmond’ “ They don’t read it.” ‘So 
you don’t mean to publish my work ?” 
he said once, as Trollope relates, “to a 
publisher in an open company.” All this 
shows a different Thackeray from what 
the outside world supposed him to be— 
sad and depressed because of the slow sale 
of his books as compared with those of 
Dickens. 

We wonder now that Thackeray should 
have Icoked upon Dickens as a rival, 
and not have perceived from what a totally 
different standpoint his own works must be 
regarded. The subjects chosen by Dickens 
were those sure to secure a large sale. The 
eruelties perpetrated on workhouse ap- 
prentices, the bad administration of the 
Poor Laws, the delays in the Court of 
Chancery, cruelties in boys’ schools, the 
clerks at Somerset House, well described as 
the Circumlocution Office—such topics at 
once commanded attention, and the stories 
in which they were related contributed in 
a considerable measure to many reforms ; 
but, although sales were large, they did not 
reach their zenith until Dickens gave his 
last course of readings at St. James’s Hall. 

These. while they added to his fame, 
hastened the end. I shall never forget 
the Bill Sikes and Nancy scenes, so graphic 
and yet so terrible. One felt sure that 
mischief must result from the great passion 
he threw into them. The effect was painful 
to me. Much more enjoyable was_ his 
reading of ‘The Christmas Carol’ at St. 
Martin’s Hall on Christmas Eve, 1858. 
T seem to hear the boy’s cry of ‘“* Walker!” 
even after all these years, when Scrooge 
told him to buy the turkey. I still have 
the copy of the ‘Carol’ given to my father 
by Dickens. Of the ‘Carol’ Thackeray 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Who can listen to objections 
regarding such a book as this ? It seems to 
me a national benefit, and to every man 
who reads it a personal kindness.”’ 

I have endeavoured to get some statistics 
as to the relative sales of the works of the 
two novelists, but, owing to the large sales 
of many of those of which the copy- 
right has expired, I find this to be impossible. 
The sale of the first number of The Cornhill 
was considerably over 200,000, and, although 
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this large number cannot be altogether 
attributable to the fact that Thackeray was 
the editor, yet to a considerable extent it was 
due to that. I am informed that the sale of 
‘Vanity Fair’ in the “ Pocket Edition ” 
has exceeded 50,000; the “Edition de 
Luxe,” limited to a thousand copies, is 
virtually sold out ; and, besides these, since 
the ‘* Library Edition ”’ of 1867-9 there have 
been five collected editions, so there is no 
fear of any diminution of Thackeray’s 
popularity. ‘ 

Although Trollope wrote that “in no dis- 
play of mental force did Thackeray rise 
above ‘Barry Lyndon,’”’ and that ‘Es- 
mond,’ which is a general favourite with the 
critics, is “‘ the greatest work that Thackeray 
did,’ the two most sought for are ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and ‘The Newcomes,’ the former 
taking the lead. Thackeray is so much in the 
habit of reintroducing his characters that 
to enjoy him thoroughly he should be read, 
not in the order in which his works were 
published, but following the periods to which 
they relate. More particularly should this 
plan be adopted with ‘Esmond’ (1678— 
1718); ‘The Virginians,’ which is a con- 
tinuation ; ‘ Pendennis’ (1811-38) ; ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ (1814-30); ‘The Newcomes’ (1833- 
1845); ‘A Shabby Genteel Story ’ (1835) ; 
and ‘ Philip ’ (1833-55). 

As regards The Cornhill, Thackeray had 
not the making of a good editor, although 
his great name gave it a splendid start ; he 
was not sufficiently systematic, besides which 
his kind heart caused him pain when he 
had to reject contributions. The ‘‘ thorns 
in the cushion were too much for him” ; 
his health broke down, and, following the 
advice of his physician, he resigned. 

Dickens was much like him in this respect, 
for although he conducted his own maga- 
zine—first Household Words, then All the 
Year Round—he handed the work of the 
consideration of MSS. to his faithful helper 
W. H. Wills, who was ever kind and courteous 
to those whose manuscript had to be re- 
turned. I still preserve a letter of his 
written to me in such circumstances, so 
full of kindly advice that it is always a 
pleasure to me to read it. He was regarded 
with affection by every one who had to do 
with All the Year Round. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, a constant contributor, looked upon 
Wills as ‘‘one of her dearest friends” ; 
but Dickens, like Thackeray, when alone 
failed as an editor. His editorship of The 
Daily News must have been one of the 
shortest in the history of English journalism 
—nineteen days, when he resigned, “ tired 
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to death, and quite worn out.” However, 


he had the satisfaction of seeing the social | 
reforms he had always advocated become | 


one of the chief features of the new paper. 


The truth is that, like most novelists, the 
great pair lacked business methods; they 
lived with the people whose lives they were 
depicting—Thackeray so entirely that we 
find him crying like a child over the death 
of Col. Newcome. 
his last work, ‘Denis Duval,’ unfinished. 
Strangely enough in*the case of Dickens, the 
author had a presentiment that he would 
not Jive to complete ‘Edwin Drood,’ and 
most thoughtfully insisted that those who 
were interested in its publication should be 
suitably compensated should the work not 
reach its conclusion. The sale of this in 
parts exceeded that of any of his previous 
works in that form, the first number exceed- 
ing forty thousand. 

There is one feature in Thackeray’s works 
not to be found in those of Dickens: that 
is. his love of musie. Dickens was 
so tortured with the plague of itinerant 
musicians, which ‘ flung him into fevers of 
irritation,’ that he appears to have had but 
little taste for music. Thackeray, on the 
contrary, has many heautiful references. 
One never thinks of ‘Philip’ without 
being reminded of Miss Charlotte playing 
Beethoven’s ‘ Dream of St. Jerome,’ ‘ which 
always soothes me and charms me, so that 
[ fancy it is a poem of Tennyson in music.... 
and the music with its solemn cheer makes 
us all very happy and kind-hearted, and 
ennobles us somehow as we listen.”’ 


Like Dickens, he left | 


Thacke- | 
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| do I remember his liking very much a poem 
which appeared in The Atheneum, and 
when, on inquiry, he found the author to be 
in poor circumstances, he at once sent a 
verv handsome cheque. The Atheneum in 
its obituary notice of him, which appeared 
on the 7th of February, 1863. speaks of 
“the great loss to literature’ and of the 
‘harvest of affection which grew to the 
very last about the kindly old gentleman.”’ 
Of all Thackeray’s writings, none charms 
me more than that Roundabout Paper on 
Hood, for in those few pages we get a glimpse 
of the true Thackeray. There is nothing 
of the cynic as he tells us of the kind Peel 
standing by the bedside of the dying Hood,. 
** speaking noble words of respect and sym- 
pathy, and soothing the last throbs of the 
tender, honest heart ’’—-Hood dying “in 
dearest love and peace with his children, 
wife, friends; to the former especially his 
whole life had been devoted, and every day 
showed his fidelity, sympathy, and affection’’; 
while ‘“‘the poor anxious wife fondled the 
hand which has been shaken by so many 
illustrious men.”” Then Thackeray asks :—- 
“What ought to be a literary man’s point of 
honour nowadays? What legacy should he 
leave his children ? First of all (and by Heaven's 
gracious help) you would pray and strive to give 
them such an endowment of love, as should last 
certainly for all their lives, and perhaps be trans- 
mitted to their children. You would (by the same 
aid and blessing) keep your honour pure, and 
transmit a name unstained to those who have 
a right to bear it. You would,—though the 





faculty of giving is one of the easiest of the 


| literary man’s qualities—you would, out of your 


ray, however, did not content himself with | s S au 
; | were but twopence, to give him succour. 


lofty thoughts: how many instances are 
recorded of his kindness of heart ! 
sale of the treasures of Gore House, where 
Lady Blessington had brilliantly entertained, 


At the | 


earnings, small or great, be able to help a poor 
brother in need, to dress his wounds, and, if it 


That Thackeray practised what he 
preached we know. A _ beautiful instance 
jof this is related by Trollope. Trollope 


the only person affected among the crowd | heard of a man who was the dear friend of 
of those who had been guests was the author | both requiring a large sum of money in- 


of ‘ Vanity Fair’: ‘‘ M. Thackeray est venu |stantly—something under two 
aussi,” wrote to his mistress the French | pounds. 


valet of the Countess, ‘‘ et avait les larmes | 


aux yeux en partant. C’est peut-étre la 
seule personne que j’aie vu _ réellement 
affectée & votre départ.” 

I should like to say one more word as to 
the impossibility of Lord Lansdowne being 
intended by Thackeray for the Marquis 
of Steyne. In addition to the respect and 
admiration with which, as Lady Ritchie 
remembers, her father regarded him, he was 


so regarded by all men of letters, for he | 


| sad 


gave to them companionship and sympathy, | 


and letters were the charm of his life. If 
help was needed, it was freely given. Well 


thousand 
He had not friends who could 
naturally provide it, but must go utterly 
to the wall without it. Pondering over this 
condition of things, Trollope met 
Thackeray by the Horse Guards, and told 
him the story. 

*** Do you mean to say that I am to find two 
thousand pounds?’ he said, angrily, with some 
expletives. I explained that I had not even 
suggested the doing of anything, only that we 
might discuss the matter. Then there came over 
his face a peculiar smile, and a wink in his eye, 
and he whispered his suggestion, as though half 
ashamed of his meanness. ‘ I’ll go half,’ he said, 
‘if anybody will do the rest.’ And,’’ continues 


| Trollope, ‘‘ he did go half, at a day or two's 
notice, though the gentleman was no more than 
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a simple friend. Iam glad to be able to add that 
the money was quickly repaid.” 

Trollope adds: ‘‘I could tell various stories 
of the same kind.” 

The prose works of Thackeray take such 
prominence that one is apt to forget that 
he was also a poet. Mr. Herman Merivale 
wrote in 1891 that there are poems of his 


that ‘“‘ are household words with half the 
world.”’ One doubts as to this being the 


case at the present time ; but let us hope for 
a revival. In Theodore Martin’s * Life of 
the Prince Consort’ it is recorded that the 


Prince preserved among his private records | 
of the Great Exhibition Thackeray’s ‘May | 


Day Ode’ which appeared in The Times :— 
As though ’twere by a wizard’s rod, 
A blazing arch of lucid glass 
Leaps like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun! 

No notes about Thackeray would be com- 
plete without a reference to “‘ The G.,”’ as he 
affectionately called the Garrick, which he 
joined in 1833, not two years after its estab- 
lishment, when he was only twenty-two. I 
have Perey Fitzgerald’s history of the Club, 
presented to me “ with affectionate regards. 
Joseph Knight, Garrick Club, 14th Decem- 
ber, 1904.” Facing the frontispiece is 
Sir John Gilbert’s portrait of Thackeray 
belonging to the Club. In addition to this, 
his bust, given to the Club by Durham, 
stands at the top of the stair. There is also 
in the dining-room a statuette hy Boehm, in 


which the novelist is represented in a familiar | 


attitude—his hands in his pockets. This | 
was published by Mr. Brucciani. 
The Thackeray Centenary was duly 


commemorated by The Cornhill in its number | 


for July, which contained a poem by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, and some Thackeray mate- 
rial recently discovered, with a preface by 
Lady Ritchie, already noted in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ 
‘Thackeray and his Father's Family,’ by 
Mrs. Warre Cornish, to which is appended 
the following note :-- 

‘* Thackeray is the only Englishman of letters 
who had and retains a popular name with the 
Parisians at large. The restaurant where his 
portrait in oils, as a young man, is preserved in a 
small panelled dining-room is Thérion’s, Boule- 
vard St. Germain (Rive Gauche). Outside the 
restaurant hangs a_ sign. It represents the 
present Thérion in the company of the novelist.”’ 

In connexion with this I would note that 
the Paris correspondent of The Daily Tele- 
graph in that paper of the 10.h inst. states 


There is also an article on | 


Athénée theatre next month; so it would 
seem that Dickens has now a chance of a!so 
becoming popular with the Parisians. 

In the August number the Marchesa 
Peruzzi de’ Medici relates how Thackeray 
was the friend of her childhood, and how 
jher heart went out to him from the first : 
“Tt was a black day when the dear giant 
did not come, and my restless eyes were 
‘often turned to the door in expectancy.” 
'She thus closes her testimony of affection : 
**In these days, when laurel crowns and 
palms will be brought in his honour, I only 
bring in tribute to his great tender heart a 
| daisy-chain from the child Edith Story.” 

Very appropriately the celebrations to 
commemorate the Centenary began with an 
exhibition at the old Charterhouse, which 
was opened by the Earl of Rosebery on 
the 30th of June, his address being tully 
reported in The Daily Telegraph of the 
|following day. Lady Ritchie’s collection 
included a drawing by Chinnery of Richmond 
Thackeray, his wife and child (W. M. Thack- 
eray at three years of age) ; a bust by Devile, 
about 1824; a painting by Stone of Thack- 
eray at the age of 25; a drawing ot Thack- 
| eray’s back, by Walker, 1860 ; anda drawing 
|from memory by Millais. There were 
| Sketch-books and framed drawings; the 
‘silver Punch presented by Edinburgh ad- 
mirers in 1848; a number of other por- 
traits and busts; also many manuscripts 
| and letters. In one letter in 1853 Thackeray 
says: ‘‘I write at the rate of five thousand 
letters a year”; in another to F. M. Evans 
he gives an account of his reasons for retiring 
‘from Punch. There were some of the 
valentines with which, Miss Henrietta Cole 
| tells me, Thackeray would delight the 
children of Sir Henry Cole. 
| Among other exhibits were The Snob, 
1829; The Gownsman, 1830; The National 
Standard, vol. i., 1833; and ‘The Exqui- 
| sites,’ 1839, a copy of which, as I have 
| already mentioned (p. 102), fetched 581. at 
|Sotheby’s. There was also the first number 
|of * Vanity Fair’ with the suppressed wood- 
|} cut of the Marquis of Steyne. The exhibition 
| consisting of 395 articles, was wonderfully 
complete, thanks to those who had kindly 
lent their treasures: and acknowledgment 
| was made of the invaluable assistance 
| 











rendered by Mr. W. J. Williams. 

The celebrations were brought to a close 
in @ way so beautiful as never to be forgotten 
by those who took part in it. On the 18th 


that M. Robert Charvay is at last about to | of July, which was one of the most glorious 
carry out his pet scheme, and ‘ Les Aventures | days in the ever-memorable summer of this 
de Mr. Pickwick’ will be brought out at the | year, a party was given by Lady Ritchie 
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and the Editor of The Cornhill Magazine in 
the garden of the Middle Temple, and in the 


Hall adjoining there was a concert by Mr. | 


William Forington and choristers and ex- 
choristers of the Temple Church, under the 
direction of Dr. H. Walford Davies. 
concert opened with the well-known passage 


from Ecclesiasticus, “Let us now praise | 


famous men,” the music specially written 
by Dr. Davies, followed by ‘ At the Church 
Gate,’ ‘The Mahogany Tree,’ and ‘ Little 
Billee.” Col. Newcome’s song ‘ Wapping 
Old Stairs’ was also included. Selections 
from ‘The Newecomes’ and ‘ Pendennis’ were 
read by Mr. Cyril Maude. The concert 
closed with 
century Royalist song ‘Here’s a Health 
unto His Majesty.’ 
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man....that he might always speak the 
truth with his pen, and that he might never 
be actuated by a love of greed,” “for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord”; and he 
looked forward to death as a summons from 
God for the purpose ‘‘of meeting the 
| divine love and goodness.” 

As one reads his works with such thoughts 
| as these they become doubly precious, and 
| one feels assured that on Britain’s roll of 
fame there is not a more stainless name than 
| that of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

| JoHN Cottins FRANCIS. 








FOREST OLD SORB OR 
TREE. 


WYRE 


| WHITTY PEAR 


There can be no doubt that the cele-| Berrow’s Worcester Journal of Saturday, 


bration, so appropriate in every way, will 
not only do much to increase the interest 
in the writings of the novelist and poet, 
but will also lead to a better understanding 
of the man himself. Nothing in life is easier 
than to call people names, and when the 
word was passed, ‘ Thackeray is a cynic,”’ 
thousands at once caught the word, and so 
regarded him. Tom Taylor well answered 
this in his memorial poem in Punch :— 

He was a cynic! by his life all wrought 

Of generous acts, mild words, and gentle ways; 
His heart wide open to all kindly thought, 

His hand so quick to give, his tongue to praise ! 
These notes have caused me to make many 
searches, and the more search I have 
made the more my affection has increased 
for the brave-hearted man who has filled with 
delight so many homes. He never knew 
what it was to have a father’s guidance, 
for his mother was left a widow when she 
was but twenty-four and he only five years 
old. At the age of twenty-one he came 
into a fortune of five hundred a year. What 
wonder is it that this was quickly dissipated? 
He so ruled his life, however, that by his 
own exertions he was able to leave property | 
to the value of seven hundred and fifty | 
pounds a year. 

The great sorrow of his life is indicated | 
in the lines, 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me, | 
——There’s no one now to share my cup! | 
But the stout-hearted man went bravely | 
on, devoting all his care to the daughters 
whom he fondly loved. His firm Christian 
faith enabled him to do this. He prayed 


“that he might never write a word incon- | 
sistent with the love of God or the love of | 


|29 July, contains a very long account of @ 
meeting of the Worcester Naturalists’ Club 
at Wyre Forest on the preceding Tuesday, 
the occasion being the formal setting-up 
of an inscription on the site on which long 
stood the famous Old Sorb or Whitty Pear 
Tree. 

Mr. F. R. Jeffery, in a paper tracing the 
history of the Sorb Tree, said the history 
of the tree opens with a letter written to 
the Philosophical Society in the year 1678 
by one Edmund Pitts, then an Alderman of, 
and who had been in 1656 Mayor of, the 
city of Worcester. The letter runs as 
follows :— 

“Last year I found a rarity growing wild in 
a forest of this county of Worcester. It is 
described by L’Obelius under the name of 
Sorbus Pyriformus, as also by Mathiolus upon 
Dioscorides and by Bauhinus under the name 
of Sorbus Procera, and they agree that in France, 
Germany, and Italy they are commonly found, 
but neither these or any of our own countrymen, 
as Gerard, Parkinson, Johnson, and How, nor 
those learned authors Merret or Ray, have taken 
notice of its being a native of England, nor have 
any of our English writers so much as mentioned 
it, saving that Mr. Lyte in his translation of 
Dodonzus describes it under the name of the 
sorb-apple, but with no more of the place but that 
it groweth in Dutchland. It resembles the Ornus 
or Quicken Tree, only the Ornus bears the flowers 
and fruit at the end, this on the sides of the branch. 
Next the sun the fruit hath a dark red blush, 
and is about the bigness of a small Juneting Pear. 





' In September so rough as to be ready to strangle 


one, but being then gathered and kept until 


| October they eat as well as any medlar.” gy’, 4 


This Edmund Pitts was probably a 
physician or surgeon, and he is described 
by the editor of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions as “a very knowing botanist." There 
is @ monumental slab to his; memory in 
St. Martin’s Church, Worcester. 
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After tracing the sida of ie tree till | 
its destruction by fire by a miscreant in | 
April, 1862, Mr. Jeffery said :— 


‘The sorb tree was known in Pitts’ time by 
the Latin names of Sorbus pyriformis ; later on 
as Sorbus domestica ; and for a long time past as 
Pyrus domestica. The English names of the tree 
were the sorb or true servic e tree, or manured | 
service tree, the word *‘manured’ being used 
in its primary sense of cultivated. The word 
‘sorb’ is an evident 
sorbus, and the name ‘ service’ is believed to be 
a corruption of the same Latin word. In Wyre 
Forest itself, and in the counties of W orcester, 

Salop, Hereford, Radnor, and Wilts, and in the 
west country, the local name of the mountain ash 
is the whitty, the word ‘ whitty’ being usually 
spelt with an h, but occasionally without. Nash 
states that the common people not improperly 
called the old sorb tree the quicken pear tree. 
Both the words * whitty ’ and ‘ quicken’ are local 


names for the mountain ash, and whitty pear | 


tree simply means a mountain ash with pear-like 
fruit.”’ 
Mr. Jeffery then dealt with the folk-lore 


connected with the service tree or mountain | 


ash; and after discussing the question of 
the introduction of the sorb tree into Eng- 
land, he concluded his paper with the in- 
scription on the post erected that day :— 


‘* At this spot stood for some centuries the only 


specimen in this country growing wild of the | 


Sorb or Whitty Pear Tree (Pyrus domestica) 
which was burned down by an incendiary in 1862 
This post has been set up by the W orcestershire 
Naturalists’ Club, 25th July, 1911, to mark the 
site. The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Worces- 
ter, F.S.A., President. F. T. Spackman, F.G.S., 
Honorary Secretary.’ 

Q. 


Str WILLIAM WALLACE’S WELSH DESCENT. 


When writing about the battle of the Wey | 
SCOTT | 


and the Carpenter document, Mr. W. 
(ante, p. 77) charges the English chroniclers 
with error in assuming that Wallace came 
of a Welsh stock. It is true that in the 
thirteenth century the whole of Strathclyde 
—the ancient kingdom of the Britons, 
Cymri, or Welsh—had been incorporated 
in the realm of Scotland, and, from the 
reign of David I. downward, much of the 
land had been granted in fief to Norman 
knights. But some of the old Welsh chiefs 
must have retained their place, among them 
being the owners of Elderslie, who would 
naturally be distinguished among their 
neighbours as Waleys or Welsh. This, at 
the time when surnames were first becoming 


fixed, crystallized into the permanent desig- | 


nation of the family as Wale »ys—phone tically 
written Wallace. ‘The great Scottish patriot, 
therefore, although of Welsh descent, was 
as truly a Scotsman as John Scott, Earl of 
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| | Eldon, was an Englishman, although Eldon’s 
| ancestor must have come from over the 
| | Border. 

| Another great figure in the war of independ- 
ence was Sir Malcolm Fleming, who was not 
|less a Scotsman by reason of his descent 
from a Flemish settler. So, for that matter, 
| was Good Sir James of Douglas. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Anglici ism of the Latin | 


SHAKESPEARES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
|Cextury. — The following Shakespeare 
| references may be of interest :— 
| ‘*'The Commissioners in a Commission of 


Bankrupt awarded against William Shakespear, 
of Coventry, in the County of Warwick, Chap- 
| man, having made an Assignment of the said 
Bankrupt’s Estate and Effects, to Mr. Lawrence 
| Parker, of the Parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
in the County of Surry, Salter, and Mr. John 
| Beecher, of Watlingstreet, London, Salter: This 
is to give notice to all Persons indebted to the 
said William Shakespear, or that have any 
goods or other Effects of his in their hands, are 
forthwith to pay and deliver the same to the said 
Assignees, or they ’]l be sued.”—London Gazette, 
No. 4975, Thursday, March 6, to Saturday, 
March 8, 1711/12. 

“To be 'Lett, a very Commodious well-known 
accustom’d Publick House both for Seaand Land, 
near the Exchange, the Person that keeps it 
being engag’d in other Business. <A further 
information to be had cf Mr. Benjamin Shake- 
spear, Painter, at his house in St. Christopher’s 
Church-Yard in Threadneedle Street.’?’ — Daily 
Courant, Wednesday, August 6, 1712. 

R. L. STEELE. 


EATANSWILL NEWSPAPERS. 
* Pickwick ” 
Eatanswill 


* PICKWICK”: 
'—In the fiftieth chapter of 
| Dicke ns makes Pott of The 
Gacelte say to Mr. Pickwick :— 


‘The Independent, Sir, is still dragging on a 
ohms and lingering career, abhorred and 
despised by even the few who are cognizant of 
its miserable and disgraceful existence ; stifled 
by the very filth it so saa scatters,” &e. 
This was a portion of a ‘leader’ in The 
Eatanswill Gazette. 

As an example of editorial style over 
eighty years before ‘ Pickwick,’ the follow- 
ing is perhaps ey of being dug out of 
an — magazine :— 


* To launch out into little spiteful Invectives 
against our Competitors, or to sit down with the 
malignant Purpose of depreciating their Labours, 
and picking out their smallest Faults, is an Em- 
ployment too despicable and invidious for any 
one but the meanest Scribbler. It is true, the 
Enemies which have in general appeared against 
us, have been such poor, maimed, sickly, and 
, miserable Opponents, that it is ridiculous even 
| to appear in the Field against them ; somewhat 
like leading out an Army to attack an Hospital : 
But what Glory can attend the Triumph over 
| Impotence or Imbecillity ? Let them languish 
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out their Days in Peace, and run the short |“ On the following morning the figure was less 


hath appointed them, 
without Interruption. As their Lives have been 
unnoticed, their Deaths are unregarded; like a 
Weed in the Desart, which lives and dies without 
offending any one with its Stink.”’—The London 
Magazine, vol. xxi. 1752, Preface. 


Course which Nature 


“as the two most formidable Enemies we 
have ever had, are now extinct,” <«&e. 
According to a-foot-note, these ‘‘ enemies” 
were The Magazine of Magazines and 
The Grand Magazine of Magazines. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE LiGHTNING’s Victim: JOHN RosE- 
BROOK.—On a tall elm by the entrance to a 
footpath a mile or so from Bishop’s Stortford 
is @ memorial engraved on a metal tablet, 
rapidly becoming indecipherable. It runs — 


Reader, 
This plate records the death of 
John Rosebrook, 
which took plac- on the 10th day of 
August, 1866. 

He was struck dead by lightning under 
this tree. He was in humble life, but 
much respected. 

Be ye also ready, as 
our hope is this our brother was. 


J. A. 


C. A. A. H. 

The tree does not appear to have been 
affected by the stroke; it is now in full 
vigour, and is probably about 70 or 80 years 
old. W. B. Gerisu. 


VIPER AND Cow FoLk-LorE.—The follow- 
ing story is propagated by the issue of The 
Evening News for 19 July. It throws the 
responsibility on The Western Daily Mer- 
eury :— 

“A cow belonging to Mrs. Heale, of Goldburn, 
Okehampton, which was quite well at the morn- 
ing’s milking, was found in the evening to be 
suffering from an enormous swelling of the udder. 

“It was concluded at once that the animal 
had been bitten by something, most probably 
by a viper. 

“The cow was milked, and the milk was 
about to be flung away, when the servant girl 
interposed, and, speaking from previous experi- 
ence, said: ‘ Let it stand, because if the cow 


| doubtedly there. } 
The Preface of the 1751 volume says : | from the first was for snake bite. 





has been bitten by a snake it will show up in the | 


milk.’ 

“The milk was accordingly set aside, and on 
looking at it some three hours afterwards the 
form of a snake was distinctly seen in the cream 
which had collected on the surface. 

‘“ There was an exact model of the reptile : 
the head, with the V mark, the eyes, and the 
tongue projecting from the mouth—perfect 


throughout to the tail. 

“* Moreover, by aid of a magnifying glass the 
scales of the skin could be distinctly seen. All 
this was seen by Mrs. Heale, her two grown-up 
daughters, the servant girl, and the boy groom. 


distinct. A moth had got into the cream and 
destroyed the continuity of the tail. 

‘* Still, the figure was traceable, and the atten- 
tion of the veterinary surgeon was called to it. 
He admitted that the form of a snake was un- 
His treatment of the animal 


St. SwITHIN. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. CLEMENT THE POPE AND WYRE- 

MONGERS.—The Wyremongers of London 
(a Fellowship founded in 1479 by the union 
of Chapemakers with Wyredrawers) pre- 
sented to the Court of Aldermen in 148] 
for approval certain articles for the regu- 
lation of their Fraternity. Among these 
articles was one to the effect that no one 
of the craft should work on the day of 
St. Clement the Pope (23 November), 
“hut that it be kept and halowed as it is kept and 
halowed among othere crafts of the same citee 
that in their werk occupie fire and water in 
eschewyng the hurtes that myght come thereby.” 
Does this refer to the saint’s death, as re- 
ported by some writers, viz., by being 
forcibly drowned in the sea with an anchor 
attached to his neck ? or what is the con- 
nexion ? REGINALD R. SHARPE. 

The Guildhall, E.Cc. 


Greorce III. AND THE DRacon: M. C. 
Wyart.—Shortly after the statue of George 
IIT. was unveiled on 3 August, 1836, a 
printed report was issued in which it was 
stated that the King had commissioned M. C. 
Wyatt to execute a group of St. George and 
the Dragon, but, his Majesty dying before 
its completion, this group was transformed 
into the equestrian statue of the Wing. 
Can any one tell me where a copy of this 
report or any record of it may be found ? 

H. M. C. 
fAn extract from The Times of 1838, comment- 
ing on this statue of George ILI., appears ante, 
D. 55.] 


Lecky AND THEORY OF MORALS IN 
‘Patt Mati Bupeer.’—In The Pall Mall 
Budget of 12 June, 1869, was a long article 
headed ‘The Morals of Expediency and 
Intuition,’ being a criticism of the views of 
Lecky in his ‘ History of European Morals.’ 
I should be glad to be informed who wrote 
that article. J. F. R. 
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James I. on Docrors.—James I. is re- 
ported to have expressed the opinion that 
* physicians were of very little use and 
hardly necessary.” Can any reader give 
me the reference to this ? M.D. 


JOHNSON AND Topacco.—In his recently | 


readable book on 


published and very 
Ralph Nevill says 


* London Clubs,’ Mr. 
(p. 4) of old taverns that 
“they earry one’s thoughts irresistibly to the 
days when Dr. Johnson blew his cloud by the 
[side of an old-fashioned fireplace, and occasion- 
ally floored some unhappy wight with the sledge- 
hammev of his conversation.” 
Is there any evidence that Johnson smoked ? 
G. L. APPERSON. 
[Nee review of the book on 20 May last. ] 


CHARLES CORBETT, BooKSELLER.—The 
only notice I can find about the above 
person is in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
vol. ili. p. 719, where he is described as Sir 
Charles Corbett, Bart. In explanation of 
this Nichols says that a baronetage ‘ de- 
scended ” to him, but was not recognized by 
the Heralds’ College, and that he died in 
penury. 


This notice is almost word for word a| 
copy of what appeared in The Gentleman’s | 


Magazine in June, 1808, and is copied again, 
almost verbatim, by Timperley. 

Can any of your readers tell me how I can 
find out anything about this Corbett 
baronetage 7? Did Charles Corbett claim it, 


and if so, where can a record of the pro- | 


ceedings be found ? 

Nichols is very vague about dates, but 
Charles Corbett died in May, 1808, so pre- 
sumably the question arose between 1750 
and 1800. HENRY R. PLomeEr. 


‘Paris Intustr&’ (ENGLISH Epitrion).— 


In the weekly papers of 1888-9 advertise- | 


? 


ments appeared of an ‘* English edition” of 
Paris Illustré, a weekly illustrated journal. 
The British Museum has only the French 
edition. Can any one tell me if the “English 
edition ~ was a translation, or was simply 
the French edition issued with a London 
imprint % Stuart Mason. 


WELLINGTON’S PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN.— 
Is it known by whom was written ‘‘ Journal 
of a Regimental Officer during the recent 
Campaign in Portugal and Spain under Lord 
Viscount Wellington. London, Printed for 
J. Johnson, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1810” ? 

St. CratR BADDELEY. 

[Halkett and Laing attribute the book to Capt. 

Hawker of the 14th Light Dragoons.] 


WasHINGTON Irvinc’s ‘ SKETCH-BOOK.” 
—I now conclude my list (see ante, pp. 109, 
| 129) of quotations and allusions in the 
*Sketch-Book ’ that I have been unable to 
identify, and once more ask the aid of readers 
lof ‘N. & Q.’ :— 
31. Sugared suppositions. 
32. Like the lion bold, 
Which whilom so magnanimously the lamb 
did hold. 
33. The ship sailed from her port, ‘‘ and was 
never heard of more.” 


34. What philosophers said that ali 
animals, including man, degenerated in 
America ? 

35. As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, 


and cover and conceal the arrow that is preying 
on its vitals. 

36. An old Arabian tale of a philosopher shut 
up in an enchanted library, in the bosom of a 
mountain, which opened only once a year, where 
he made the spirits of the place bring him books 
of all kinds of dark knowledge, so that at the 
end of the year, wnen the magic portal once more 
| swung open on its hinges, he issued forth so 
| versed in forbidden lore as to be able to soar 
above the heads of the multitude, and to control 
| the powers of nature. 
| 37. Who wrote the song 
| 
| 


‘The Merie 
Garland of Captain Death’ ? 

38. What is the apparition that guards 
the regalia in the Tower ? 

39. How have Lyly’s writings 
apparently perpetuated in a proverb ? 

40. What sarcophagus was known as 
Alexander’s before the discovery of the so- 
called Sarcophagus of Alexander now at 
! Constantinople ? 

41. Who wrote the book or pamphlet 
called ‘ Hue and Cry after Christmas’ ? 

42. What is the game called “ Steal the 
white loaf”’ ? 

43. What is the game called “ Tom, 
come tickle me”’ ? 

44. Who wrote ‘an excellent black- 
letter work entitled ‘Cupid’s Solicitor for 
Love,’ ’’ and where is it to be found ? 

45. The nightmare with her whole nine fold. 

46. The Arabian breeze will sometimes waft 
the freshness of the distant fields to the weary 
pilgrim of the desert. 


been 


T. BAtsTon. 


DEEDS AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE : SOCIETY 
FOR THEIR PRESERVATION.—In the course 
of practice a solicitor frequently has passing 
through his hands old deeds and old abstracts 
of title which, although absolutely valueless, 
he feels some hesitation in destroying, and 

| which might, if preserved, be at some time 
‘useful for topographical or genealogical 
| purposes. 
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I therefore ask whether any Society 
exists which collects such muniments and 
papers, and, if so, whether the Society would 
become the custodian thereof upon the terms 
that, if required, they should be returned. 
I cannot quite imagine how or why they 
could ever be needed by their owners, but 
I think the reservation ought to be made. 

I would also ask whether the Society has 
fixed a date as the limit of modernity since 
which more proper records have been kept. 
I have in my mind the year 1800 as the 
boundary mark, but possibly 1837, when the 
civil registers of births and deaths were 
ieee might be a more logical point to 

x. ck ¥ 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S FRENCH QUOTATION. 
—In Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Note-books’ is the 
following (part of a much longer quotation) : 

_“ Mépriser Verreur, c’est vouloir lhomme, 
n’est-il pas ? ” 

If this is correctly quoted by Arnold—a 
French friend declares it not to be intelli- 
gible, and suggests that it should run 
*¢’est en vouloir & homme, n’est-ce pas ?”’ 
—who is the author ? 
A. ForBes SIEVEKING. 


‘THE THESPIAN TELEGRAPH.’ —The first 
part of this dramatic magazine appeared 
1 June, 1796, and it was to be continued 
monthly. It is an early use of the name 
* Telegraph’? to indicate a periodical con- 
taining news, and a copy before me has a 
note identifying it as the Telegraph which 
Daniel Stuart bought and merged with The 


Gazetteer into The Morning Post. I can | 
hardly accept this as correct. Although | 


Stuart’s transaction was almost contem- 
porary, the periodical he purchased, accord- 


ing to Fox Bourne (i. 273), was a daily paper. | 
But was there any relationship between it | 


and The Thespian Telegraph ? 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Henry BeTHUNE ABBOTT was admitted 
to Gray’s Inn, 12 June, 1833. Can any 


correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the date 
of his death and further particulars of his | 


G. F. R. B. 


GILBERT AFFLECK was admitted to West- 
minster School 1 June, 1774. I should be 
glad to ascertain the dates of his birth and 
death as well as particulars of his parentage 
and career. G. F. R. B. 


JOHN HEATHFIELD was admitted to West- 
minster School in October, 1749, aged 15. 
[ should be glad to obtain any information 
about him. G. F. R. B. 


career ? 


FRENCH CoIn : REPUBLIC AND EMPIRE.— 
‘I have received among ordinary currency a 
five-frane piece : on one side is ** République 
Francaise. An 13. 0°; on the other, 
‘** Napoléon Empereur.”’ Is this contradiction 
in terms usual on coins of that date. 
S. WiLtcock, Major. 


WILLIAM STEPHENS HAYWARD, THE 
Novettst.—Is anything known of the life 
and career of William Stephens Hayward, 
| a voluminous writer of novels and romances, 
i'who began his literary career, I think, in 
| 1862, with ‘ Hunted to Death,’ and ended 
| it in 1884, with ‘ One in a Thousand ’ ? 
| According to Allibone’s ‘Critical Dic- 
|tionary of English Literature, of British 
jand American Authors, 35 works were 
| produced by this author in little over twenty 
| years, resulting, I understand, in a great 
‘number of readers of the English-speaking 
race throughout the world. 

I think I am correct in saying that, with 
‘the exception of Allibone’s, there is no 
|reference to this writer in any of the works 
| of reference which it is customary to consult 
{in England. 

Willsome of our American literary friends 
kindly ‘‘ make a note of it,’ and try to help 
us ? FREDK. CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath, Cardiff. 


GRAND SHARRI TEPHLIA.—What is known 
of “The Supreme Grand Sharri Tephlia,”’ 
which, at some time before 1900, was founded 
or attempted to be founded, and seems to 
| have been taken seriously by a few people, 
as an elaborately printed ‘ Ritual’ came into 
existence, of which a well-bound copy in 
quarto is before me ? From accompanying 
papers, and particularly from The Voice of 
the Brotherhood, ‘‘ the official organ of the 
Grand Sharri Tephlia,’’ of which No. 2 was 
published at an address at Thornton Heath, 
apparently between January and May, 
| 1900, it seems that the avowed objects were 
'to adorn the members in sumptuous attire, 
‘to provide various funds in the nature of 
‘* benefit ’’ for them, and to build a temple, 
a Right Worshipful Grand Chaplain (ap- 
pointed for life) having sole authority, and 
‘“the inherent power of enacting laws and 
regulations....and of altering, repealing, 
and abrogating them.’” England and Wales 
‘were declared parcelled out into districts, 
/and the organization seems to have had an 
‘especial eye to Birmingham, from which 
city, however, information on the subject 
is not forthcoming. 

The sequel of 





this rather ambitious 


/project is to be found in The Croydon 
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Guardian, which in June, 1903, gave a 
description of, ‘“‘the unfinished building 
in Beulah Road East, Thornton Heath, 
that has for years remained untouched, and 
which originally was begun for a society 
known as the Grand Sharri Tephlia.’” The 
building was announced for sale by auction, 
at the Mart, in the following month—July. 

), B. H. 


‘THE Younc Son or CHivatry.’—I shall | 


be greatly obliged if any contributor can 
furnish me with the words of this West- 
Country song, either.through ‘N. & Q.’ or 
direct. The first line runs 

A knight loved a maid in the valley. 


The song is from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty years old, I think. I shall be glad 
of any particulars. 
8. J. Apair Firz-GreRALp. 
8, Lancaster Road, Bowes Park, N. 
G. Birps.— 


EDWARDS: DRAWINGS OF 


There are in my possession two coloured | 


drawings of birds with the following descrip- 
tions written below them :— 

1. ‘‘ A Bird from the Island of Ceylon, drawn 
from Nature of the size of Life by George Edwards, 
April 4th, 1760....See Knox’s * Hist. of Ceylon 
in the East Indies,’ London, 1681, page 27.” 

2. °° The Curucui of Marcgraue, drawn and 
etched from life by G. Edwards, June the 15th, 
1759.”’ 

The first sketch represents what is called 
in Ceylon the bird of paradise (Tchitrea 
paradisi, Linn.). I should be glad to know 
who George Edwards was, whether he pub- 
lished a book of drawings of birds; what 
place meant by ‘“ Maregraue’’?; and 
whether Edwards travelled there and to 
Ce ylon, or is likely to have made the sketches 
in England from specimens imported alive. 

IT should also like to learn what the second 


is 


bird (which looks like a parroquet) is, and | 


whether, if no book of sketches of birds was 


published by Edwards, these are original | 


drawings. PENryY Lewis, 
Quisisana, Walton by Clevedon. 
De JERSEY Fawity.—Can any of 


your 


readers throw light upon this old family, ! 


who have resided in Guernsey since 1450, 
and were then styled Le Vavasseur dit de 
Jersey ? A member of the family in the 
middle of the fifteenth century is supposed 
to have lived in Sarum. 
found of that branch in Salisbury ? 
name was spelt Gereseye in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, and is thus spelt 
in old deeds. A Richard de Gereseye is 
mentioned in the Patent Rolls in 1317 as 
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lately King’s Butler; and his son John de 
|Gereseye had a grant of the viscountcy 
|of the island of Gereseye. Richard de 
Gereseye seems to have lost the King’s plate 
whilst in his custody in Stryvelyn (the old 
name for Stirling), for which he got a 
pardon 1 January, 1317. Any information 
|eoncerning the family will be gratefully 
| received. CuHarRies P. C. DE JERSEY. 
1, Eaton Place, Choisi, Guernsey. 


BUCKERIDGE Book - PLATE. — To what 
branch of the Buckeridge family do the 
following book-plates belong ? 1. Or, five 
crosslets sable salterwise between two pellets, 
a label in chief. Crest, a hill (? a ridge), 
thereon four trees. Motto, ‘Sub tegmine 
fagi.” Name, Francis Buckeridge. 2. Or, 
five cross crosslets fitehee sable salterwise 
between two pellets, a martlet in chief. 
Crest, a hawk belled. No name. 

ARTHUR STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Luptow CastTLe.—Soon after the acces- 
sion of George I. an order was received to 
unroof the buildings, and decay soon 
ensued. Fourteen panels bearing the arms of 
many of the nobility were converted into 
wainscoting for ‘The Bull Hotel” in 
Ludlow. 

Are any of these materials, &¢., now in 
any houses in Ludlow or the neighbourhood? 
What are the most notable articles from the 
Castle now in the Ludlow Museum? What 
became of the bulk of the fine furniture when 
removed from the Castle ? J. Ix. 

Brighton. 


** KipKoK.’’—What is the origin of this 
word? It oceurs in a list of tenants 
written in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and having reference to the shops 
and their situation under a building which 
would correspond to a Town Hall of the 
present day. CITIZEN. 





JAMES GLEN OF DrMERARA.—TI lately 
read, but have forgotten where, some sen- 
tences about the youthful days of this 
early advocate of ‘* Swedenborgian ” doc- 
trines in England and America, who died 
on 14 September, 1814, at the age of 585 
and upwards. I think the reference 
| occurred in some recently published history 
| of a Scottish school, town, or locality. Can 
a fellow-reader remedy my forgetfulness m 
this matter ? I have access to the details 
of Glen’s career furnished by the literature 
of the ‘‘denomination’’; also to the 
accounts of his hermit days given by Capt. 
St. Clair (‘ A Soldier’s Recollections of the 
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| 
West Indies,’ 2 vols., 1834) and in the/| Familiar Epistle to a Friend.’ in which are 
life of the Rev. John Wray (‘ Pioneer’ several amusing allusions to Abraham Lang- 
Missionary in British Guiana,’ 1892). May | ford. One of these runs :— 
I also be favoured by guidance to other Some moderns too, by Langford’s art 
sources of information concerning Glen ? Made of the Catalogue a part. 


I especially wish to know the place, and| The public prints announced the day 
exact date, of his birth. When hundreds came who could not pay, 


; But yet they needs must come to shew 
CHARLES HIGHAM, Their veneration for virtit [sic]. 
169, Grove Lane, 8.E. z 
| The poem occupies several pages. 

Sir G. Srrwett: ‘THE Normans IN| Langford is buried in St. Pancras Church- 
CHESHIRE.’ —In a review of ‘The Barons of | yard, and his epitaph, being lengthy and 
Pulford,’ by Sir George Sitwell, Bt., some | somewhat fulsome, is inscribed on both sides 
years ago, it was stated that he had written, | of thestone. It is printed in Lysons’s * En- 
or was engaged upon, a book with the | virons of London,’ ili. 357, and is as follows : 
above title. Was it ever published, or | “ His spring of life” was such as should have been 
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privately printed ? R. S. B. 


Replies. 


COWPER ON LANGFORD. 
(11 S. iv. 109.) 


THE allusion is to Abraham Langford, the 
famous auctioneer, whose rooms were in 
Covent Garden in the eighteenth century, 
and occupied the site of the Tavistock Hotel. 
Langford was born in 1711, and died 17 or 
18 September, 1774. He succeeded Chris- 
topher Cock, another famous auctioneer, 
and was succeeded himself by yet another 
—George Robins. It was in the rooms 
which Langford occupied that Hogarth 
had years before exhibited his ‘ Marriage 
a la Mode’ gratis. 

Langford dabbled in poetry and the drama. 
He wrote ‘The Lover his own Rival: a 
Ballad Opera,’ in one act, with musical 
notes, pp. 32 (London, J. Watts, 1736, 8vo). 
There were other editions (London, 1753, 
and one in Dublin also). Baker (‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica’) says that Langford 
was ‘‘ better known in the polite than in the 
poetical world.” 

There are many contemporary allusions 
to Langford and his auction sales. Several 
of these may be found in Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ e.g., ii 158 (Dr. Richard 
Pococke’s sale), ii. 254 (G. Vertue, plates and 
prints), ii 280 (Philip Carteret Webb, 
curiosities), ii. 199 (John Ives, coins), 
iv. 554 (Samuel Gale), v. 105 (Dr. Robert 
Friend), v. 262-7 (Joseph Ames), vi. 75 
(Joshua Blew). ‘The Annual Register’ 
alludes also to other sales; see the volumes 
for 1766, pp. 65, 69, 71; and for 1767, 
p- 99. 

In ‘The Annual Register’ 
223, there is an anonymous poem, ‘A 


p.- 


| 
for 1769, 


Adroit and gay, unvex'd by care or spleen ; 
His summer’s manhood open, fresh, and fair ; 
His virtues strict, his manners debonnaire. 
His autumn rich with wisdom’s goodly fruit 
Which every varied appetite might suit. 

| In polish’d circles dignitied with ease, 

| po less desirous tole pleas'd than please. 

| Grave with the serious, with the comic gay : 

| Warm to advise, yet willing to obey. 

| True to the fond affections of the heart, 

| He play’d the friend, the husband, parent, part. 

| What need there more to eternize his fame, 

What monument more lasting than his name ? 

Langford’s portrait is referred to in 

| Bromley’s ‘ Engraved Portraits,’ and Evans’s 

‘ Catalogue’ mentions its existence in two 

states. See also John Nichols and George 

Steevens, ‘Biographical Anecdotes of 

Hogarth,’ 1810, ii. 287, which has references 

to the portrait of Langford and also to that 

'of his predecessor Christopher Cock. The 
‘D.N.B.’ has a notice of Langford written 
by Mr. Thomas Seccombe, to which much of 
the foregoing is supplementary. 

It is interesting as a tribute to Langford’s 
fame to observe that Cowper began to write 
‘The Task’ in June or July. 1783, and finished 
it in September, 1784. It was published 
in 1785. As Langford died in 1774, his 
fame survived him some years, or else Cow- 
per’s allusion, made eleven years after in 
* The Task,’ would not have had much point, 
nor would it have been understood. 

A. L. HcuMpHREYs. 


187, Piccadilly, W. 


Abraham Langford duly finds a place in 


‘D.N.B.,’ xxxii. 98, and some additional 
references are supplied in Musgrave’s 


‘Obituary.’ Cowper mentions him again: 
** 4 man had need have the talents of Cox or 
| Langford, the auctioneers, to do the whole 
‘scene justice’ (‘ Letters.” ed. Johnson, 
1820, p. 53). W. €. Bi 
[Mr. A. R. BayLtey, Mr W. T. Lynn, Mr. 
M. A. M. Macauister, Mr. R. A. Potts, and 


| Sr. SwirHty also thanked for replies. } 
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oe ae i : 
. GaLty KyicuT: ‘“ IpEcACUANHA”’ IN| 

VeRSE (11 S. iv. 102).—In ‘ Arundines | 


Cami,’ edited by Henry Drury, 3rd ed., 
1846, p. 82, are eight lines headed ‘ Damon 
and Juliana.’ The first four are those which 
are reproduced by V. R. The other four 
are another version of Sir Uvedale Price’s 
lines as given in the note. They are :— 

From the box the imprudent maid 

a, Three score of them did pick ; 

Then sighing tenderly she said : 

**My Damon, 1 am sick !” 

The reference at the, foot is ‘Old Play.” 

On the next page (83) is a translation into 
Latin by S. B.=Samuelis Butler, nuper 
Episcopus Lichfieldensis : 

Thyrsix et Phyllis. 

In nemore umbroso Phyllis mea forte sedebat, 

_Cui mollem exhausit tussis anhela sinum ; 

Nec mora; de loculo deprompsi pyxida Jevo, 

Ipecacuaneos exhibuiyue trochos. 

Illa quidem imprudens medicatos leniter orbes 

oe Absorpsit numero bisque quaterque decem ; 

rum tenero ducens suspiria pectore, dixit ; 

“Thyrsi, mihi stomachum nausea tristis habet.” 
Presumably, seeing that Juliana could not 
exist in elegiac verses, Butler thought fit to 
change both names, while he swallowed 
** Tpecacuaneos trochos.”’ 

It will be noticed that the number of 
lozenges taken by Juliana alias Phyllis 
differs greatly in the three versions. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Samuel Butler's version of ‘‘ Ippecacuanha”’ 
(one p too much) appears in ‘ Arundines 
Cami, 6th ed., p. 115. The heading is 
* Ne quid nimis.’ URBANUS. 

[A. A. B., Mr. J. J. Freeman, Mr. C.S. Jerram, 


THE BuRNING OF Moscow (11 S. iii. 464 ; 
iv. 74, 116).—Mr. CLaytTon at the second 
reference asks why the burning of Moscow 
has not been attributed to Sir Robert 
Wilson. Besides other reasons, this is 
probably due to the fact that Sir Robert 
states in his ‘ Diary,’ vol. i. p. 164, that he 
was @ hundred and twenty versts from 
Moscow when he heard of the fall and the 
firing of that city. I pointed out at 
11 S. i. 274 that the burning of Moscow was 
very partial. 


Cou. PoLLARD-URQUHART has not based 
his reply at p. 116 on a good authority. 
How much was left of Moscow after the fire 
is shown by the fact that Daru, the best 
authority for the supply of the army, 
proposed to pass the winter there. But 
it may interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to know 
what a lieut-colonel of the Horse Artillery 
of the Guard carried away from Moscow for 
his own use. He took a hundred biscuits 
a foot in diameter, a sack of flour, more than 
three hundred bottles of wine, twenty to 
thirty bottles of rum and of brandy, more 
than ten pounds of tea and the same quantity 
of coffee, fifty to sixty pounds of sugar, three 
to four pounds of chocolate, some pounds 
of candles, a good edition of Voltaire and 
of Rousseau, and many other books. These, 
after passing Smolensko, he abandoned at 
Taloczir or Tolotchine on 22 November, 
34 days after leaving Moscow, for fear of the 
Emperor having his carriage burnt ; but he 
took a china breakfast service as far as 
Wilna. For his own person he had a very 
fine fur coat. This extraordinary confession 
of an officer, who, needless to say, embraced 
the royalist cause as soon as he could, shows 
how easily the ‘ destroyed ’’ Moscow could 








and Mk. STEPHEN WHEELER also thanked for 
replies. ] 
Emersox, HEINE, AND FRANKLIN IN 


ENGLAND (11 8. iv. 69, 115).—Mr. BRrEsLar | 
may perhaps like to be referred to the articles | 
which recently appeared in The Publishers’ | 
Circular (11 and 25 February, 4 March, 1911) | 
relative to a proposal to place a tablet to 
Heine’s memory on the house, 32, Craven 
Street, in which he lodged from 23 April 
to 8 August, 1827. I fear that not much 
has been done in the matter, notwithstanding | 
the efforts made by that excellent journal. | 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


Mr. BrRESLAR is not aware, apparently, 
that the house in which Benjamin Franklin 
lived for a while in Craven Street is 
already marked by an inscription recording 
the fact. G. L. APPERSON. 


have supplied all the wants of the army for 
its sojourn or for its march. 
R. W. Purers, Col. late R.A. 


Lone Barrows AND RECTANGULAR 
EartrHworks (11 S. iii. 88, 273).—The 
‘‘barrow”’ literature of our country is 
somewhat extensive. The classic work on 
the subject is ‘ British Barrows: a Record 
of the Examination of Sepulchral Mounds 
in Various Parts of England,’ 8vo, Oxford, 
1877, by Dr. W. Greenwell and Dr. G. 
Rolleston. Dr. Greenwell still lives at 
Durham, an evergreen, hale old man. 

The Transactions of our antiquarian 
societies contain many papers on this 
fascinating subject, e.g. :— 

H. H. Lines and W. Phillips.—‘ Titterstone and 
other Camps in Shropshire,’ Trans. Shrop. A. 
and N. H.S., Second Series, iii. 1-35. 
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R. Nevill, F.S.A—‘ Wimbledon, the Camp} posted in historic lore, confused one un- 


and the Battle,’ Surrey Arch. Soc., x. 273-9. | lucky Richard with another ; or my father. 
‘s Thi op ‘ Kecler ('s > Ws - ‘2 . 7 . : 
cum ee Lockesley Camp,’ Hants Field | perhaps, in re-telling the tale, jumbled 
Rey. S. Baring-Gould— An Ancient Settle-| names and dates. Yet a question might 


ment on Trewortha Marsh,’ Royal Inst. Cornwall, | arise, Was Richard III. the original 
xi. 57-70. '“'Tumble - Down Dick,” the sobriquet 
of gf Rag ert ‘ = Bde “3 a. Dons | being afterwards revived to ridicule the 

Ege Pe uo gitsnre, “ree. | fallen Protector? There can be no doubt, 


Soc. Ant. Scot., xxvi. 117-70. : 
T. McKenny Hughes.—‘On the Camp at| however, that Richard Cromwell was the 
Ardoch, Perthshire,’ Cambridge Ant. Soc. Proe.,| one thus commemorated. I recollect, when 


vill, 57-8. | i f -aring my 1 busy about 
Henry Laver, F.S.A.—‘ Rayleigh Mount: a| ri ays ct ny naan king 

British Oppidum,’ Essex Arch. Soc., N.S., iv. | et ee g 3 

172-8. Tumble-Down Dick was the sweetest of men, 
Rev. E. Maule Cole, F.G.S.— Danes’ Dike,’ Hi-diddle ho-diddle hey! ' 

Trans. East Riding Ant. Soc., i. 53-8. He fell down stairs and he got up again, 
H. Swainson Cowper, F.S.A.—‘ The Ancient Hi-diddle ho-diddle dee ! 

Settlements, Cemeteries, and Earthworks of Ho-diddle-dey ! 


Furness,’ Archeologia, liii. 389-126. __ |Whether this was the whole song, or only 
Cancten tst te mn ys the Castle Hill, | one verse, I did not think to ask: I never 
eMartin —’ Broadigry nnd its Ancient | fancied it was a ballad concerning a real 


J. M. Martin.‘ Broadbury and its Ancient = 
Earthworks,’ Trans. Devon. Assoc., xxv. 547-51. | person. Yet E have not forgotten, through 


T. Tindall Wildridge— The British Barrow | long years, either the words or the tune 
— Trans. East Riding Ant. Soc., i. 46-52. | as I heard them of old. Has the song been 
Ge B. Beaumont.— Lay er Marney Earthwork,’ | ajiuded to before in the pages of ‘N. & Go’? 
Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., N.S., v. LOU. HE RT B.C ° a 

S. Baring-Gould and others — Exploration of ES Se See 
Grimspound,’ J’rans. Devon Assoc., xxvi. 101-21. a, . a he 

Edward Conder.— Account of Exploration There is = = of this name On the 
of Lyneham Barrow,’ Proc. Soc. Ant., Second} London and Farnham Road in the parish 


Series, xv. 404-10. : ; of Farnborough, Hants. The sign, which 
4 pad agg Rg Soving of Barrows| was pictorial, has lately been repainted, 
and its Bearing on the Religious Beliefs of the and the picture has disappeared. 


Ancient Britons,’ 7; . Eas idi Ant. Soc. . 

eae we By ritons,’ Trans. East Riding Ant. Soc., J. P. Svrcwett. 
John Ward.—‘ Account of some Barrows [S. W. also thanked for reply.] 

recently opened in the Vicinity of Buxton,’ 

Proc. Soc. Ant., Second Series, xv. 419-29. Dr. JOHNSON IN Scornanp (ll S. iv. 


Robert Newstead.—‘ Grave Mounds at Penmaen- 105).—The anecdote of Dr Johnson which 


mawr,’ Chester Arch. Soc., vi. 145-51. : * ° 
T. 'N. Brushfield.— Arbor Low, Brit. Arch.|D- J. quotes from ‘Memoirs of Bishop 


saat a ie 127-39. | Bathurst ’ may be found in ‘ Chalmeriana,’ 
-rof. Boyd Dawkins.—‘ Exploration at Hod | by Joseph John Gurney. 
Hill, near Blandford,’ Arch. Journ., lvii. 52-68. y I W. RoBERTSON NICOLL. 


Attention may also be directed to the 
scheme for recording ancient defensive 
earthworks and fortified enclosures issued 
by the Society of Antiquaries in 1903, and 
to the subsequent reports of their Earthworks 
Committee, presented yearly to the Congress | Thackeray should have conveyed the cha- 
of Archeological Societies. © 3 racter from the pages of Dickens. May not 

T. CANN HuGHEs, M.A., F.S.A. some business directory about the forties 
of last century reveal such a name as being 
then in London ? Or perhaps the suggestion 

“ TUMBLE-Down Dick”’ (11S. iv. 90).—/ of millinery in the name Mantalini may have 
{In 1855 there stood a public-house bearing} guided both writers to an almost simul- 
this name near Frimley, in Surrey. Most | taneous use of the name. 
likely it is still open—perhaps under a new| ‘The practice of conveying a fictitious 
title. It had no picture sign such as Mr. | character from a contemporary author is not, 
ALECK ABRAHAMS describes. In the year | indeed, unknown in literature, but is, I think, 
I speak of the landlord told my father| far from common. For instances of the 
that the licence dated from the days of Bos- practice see 11 8. ii. 432, where Capt. Cross- 


DICKENS AND THACKERAY: MANTALINI 
(11 S. iv. 47).—One prefers to believe that 
there may have been some existing original 
for Madame Mantalini rather than that 


Lancaster. 


worth Field, the inn having been called,| tree and Tom Bowling are mentioned as 
derisively, after the fallen monarch. Most} depicted by different writers. Another, 
probably “mine host.” not being well 





|and perhaps better, instance is Crabtree, 
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who figures in Smollett’s ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
Sheridan’s ‘ School for Scandal,’ and Scott’s 
‘ Antiquary.’ A more modern instance is 
Sherlock Holmes, Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
famous detective, who appears, I believe, 
in more than one contemporary writer, 
sometimes under a thinly disguised name. 
W. Scorr. 


** Tout ae CEST TOUT PAR- 
DONNER ” (11 S. iv. 86, 136). —The original 
form of this saying is, I think, ‘ Tout 


aimer pour tout comprendre : 
prendre pour tout-pardonner.” I cannot 
give its source; but I think it dates from 
an earlier period than that of Madame de 
Staél. F. PRIDEAUX. 


GRINLING GIBBONS (11 S. iv. 89, 137).— 
There is an account of Grinling Gibbons, 
with numerous references to his works, in 
Allan Cunningham’s ‘Lives of the Most 
Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 


Architects.’ Gibbons is also briefly men- 
tioned in Pepys’s Diary. 
G. DE C. FOLKARD. 


SAMUEL Hors.ey (11 8. iv. 68).—Samuel 
Horsley was the grandson of the Right Rev. 
Samuel Horsley, Bishop of Rochester, and 
afterwards of St. Asaph. Born circa 1811, 
he was for many years Inspector under the 
Irish Poor Law Board, and died at Bath 
27 May, 1889. Sir Richard C. Jebb was his 
nephew. SuTocs. 


JAMES Hook (11 38. iv. 109).—If the 
James Hook inquired for was the son of 
James Hook, the composer, and father of 
Theodore Hook, much information will be 
found in Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music.’ 
James Hook lived in Lambeth, and his son, 
born in 1772, became Dean of Worcester. 
I believe he was educated at Westminster 





tout com- | 


| Navona to Ponte 5S. 


Vatican FreEscoes (11 S. iv. 69, 116).— 


| Mr. St. Crarrk BADDELEY is not quite right 


in his explanation. The printing press of 
the Rossi was not near the Vespasian Temple 
of Peace, z.e. the Basilica of Constantine, 
situated on the old Campo Vaccino at Rome ; 
but, as I stated, near the Piazza Navona, 
and the church of Santa Maria della Pace in 
the Strada Coronari. This church was 
built about 1482 by Pope Sixtus IV. to 
celebrate the end of wars among the nations 
of Christendom against the Turks. 

In the time of the printers Rossi a main 
artery of Rome extended from the Piazza 
Angelo, and therein 
existed the botteghe of some of the principal 
tradésmen of the medieval city. The Via 
Giulia was then both the business and the 
aristocratic quarter of Rome. 

This was quite a modern district in com- 
parison with that ornament of ancient Rome 


|of which Mr. BADDELEY speaks, and which 


| Pliny 
' marvellous statues, 





| Reformation series. 


| prevailed 


described as containing the most 
bronzes, and pictures 
of the Greeks, besides spoils taken from the 
Temple of Jerusalem. Now only a few 
arches are left standing to mark its position. 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


‘ CHURCH HISTORIANS OF ENGLAND ’ (115 
iii. 308, 373; iv. 58, 117).—TI regret that an 


error has crept into my reply at iv. 58. 
The volumes I have are II. i. and ii. ; III. 


IV.; and V. of the Pre- 


R. B—r. 


i. and ii. ; ii 


‘Bonny Ear o’ Moray ” (11. 8. iv. 68). 
—In David Herd’s ‘ Ancient and Modern 
Scottish Songs,’ edited by Sidney Gilpin, 
there appears the subjoined foot-note to 
the ballad on the subject. It is given as 
a quotation from Burnet the historian :— 

‘James VI. being jealous of an attachment 
betwixt his Queen, Anne of Denmark, and this 
Earl of Murray, the handsomest man of his time, 
with the Marquis of Huntley, his 


; enemy, to murder him; and by a writing under 
his own hand, promised to save him harmless.” 


School. Di Js Ais ds 
THoMAS Hooker (11 3S. iv. 109).—Can 
he be identical with Thomas Redman 
Hooker, s. Thomas, of London, arm, | 
Oriel Coll. matric. 17 March, 1780, aged 
17; B.A. 1784, M.A. 1786, B.D. and D.D. 


1810, Vicar of Rottingdean, Sussex. 1792, 
until death 18 April, 1838, father of John 
B. H. Ottley of Eton and Oriel, and of T. R 
Hooker of Eton and Ch. Ch., a judge in 
Tonian Isles ? A. R. Bay3ry. 


WittiAM Hvucues (11 8. iv. 109), 5s. 
William of Westminster, gent., Merton 
Coll. matric. 4 July, 1775, aged 19 (7%). 

A. R. Bayey. 


W. B. 
James Stuart, the ‘‘ bonny Earl o’ Moray,” 
was an historical personage. The son of the 
first Lord Doune, who died in 1590, and 
son-in-law of the Regent Moray, he suc- 
ceeded his father as second Lord Doune, 
and soon after was created or confirmed 
Earl of Moray by King James. Reputed 
one of the handsomest men of his day in 
Scotland, he is said to have been a great 
favourite with Anne of Denmark, the 
King’s wife. Having for this reason in- 
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eurred the King’s displeasure, he was set 
upon while staying at Donibristle Castle, 
Fifeshire, and slain by Gordon of Cluny 
and the Earl of Huntly, not without suspicion 
of royal connivance. His personal appear- 
ance, apart from the language of the ballad, 
is described by historians in general terms. 
8.5. W. 

YEWS IN CHURCHYARDS (11 S. iv. 63).—If 
my suggestion that the Ewecross wapen- | 
take of Yorkshire was originally named | 
Yewcross will hold, there must have been | 
in early times a conspicuous cross made | 
‘of yew on some elevated place in the district ; | 
see 11S. iii. 464, w.c. B. | 


* Fives Court,’ St. Martin’s LANE: | 
‘TeNNtIs Court, HAYMARKET (11 S. iv. 110). | 
—The exact site of the Fives Court, St. | 
Martin’s Street, is given in Lockie’s (not | 
Leckie’s) ‘ Topography of London,’ 1810, | 
as ‘‘ behind 26, four doors on the R. from | 
Whitcomb-st. The wall of the Upper | 
King’s Mews is the eastern boundary of | 
it.’ Not much information about it can 
be found in topographical works, and the | 
sporting books quoted by Dr. S1tEVEKING are 
more concerned with the events that took 
place within its walls than with its site, which 
a hundred years ago was, of course, as well 
known as Lord’s is at the present day. The 
following quotation from * Doings in London,’ 
@ once favourite book illustrated by Robert 
Cruikshank, gives a slight sketch of its 
history :— 


Figg erected in 1725 the first amphitheatre 
for sparring in England at the top of Wells 
Street, Oxford Road, then called Marybone Fields. 
....fn 1781, Pigy opened an exhibition-room for 
sparring in Catherine Strect, Strand, which was 
a favourite resort for many years, until the Fives’ 
Court, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, was 
found more advantageous. [t was here T wit- 
nessed the sparring between Molineux and Cribb. 
I 2ot into the gallery, commanding a fine view of 
the stage and all the proceedings of the diay. 
So crowded was the court, so closely wedged 
together were the spectators, that when, on the 
ery of * hats off,’ all eyes were raised and directed 
to the stage, the vast and crowded area below 
scemed thickiy paved with human faces— 

§ The Fives’ Court rush—the flash—-the rally, 

# The noise of * Go it, Jack ’"—the ston—the blow, 
'- The shout—the chattering hit--the check—the 

sally ! 

....But Fives’ Court is no more! The improve- 
ments in the neighbouthood caused its walls to 
be levelled to the ground; and the amateurs and 
professors of boxing have since reverted to this 
Tennis Court, the first benefit being for the 
black, Richmond, on February 28, 1890.°—- 
Pp. 191-5. 








It will be seen from this account that the 
existence of the Fives’ Court as an arena 
for boxing was not of long duration—probably 
from twenty-five to thirty years. “ This 
Tennis Court,’’ as we learn from the same 
work, was situated in Windmill Street, Hay- 
market. It seems to have been a different 
court from that situated in James Street, 
Haymarket. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Some years ago—about twenty—I dealt 
with a wine merchant named Norris, whose 
premises stood where now stand Sir John 
Dewar’s offices in the Haymarket. One day 
the son of the house took me into the wine 
vaults, and showed me one in particular 
which he said was one of the original courts 
where “ fives ” and ‘ pell mell ”’ were played. 
The courts at one time reached as far as 
Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall East. 

S. J. A. F. 


“J’y suis, Jy RESTE” (11 S. iv. 44, 
94). — Baron de Bazancourt in * L’Expé- 
dition de Crimée,’ Paris, 1856, deuxiéme 
partie, p. 435, writes that MacMahon spoke 
truly when he replied the night before to 
General Niel, who had said that the winning 
of the day depended on the taking of the 
Malakoff, ‘“‘J’y entrerai, et soyez certain 
que je n’en sortirai pas vivant.” 

In The Illustrated Times, vol. i. p. 287 
(6 October, 1855), is an English translation 
of an account of the French attack on the 
Malakhoff (sic) and the Little Redan, 
written by the correspondent of La Presse. 
“ It is by far the best account of these 
brilliant assaults that has yet been penned.” 
So says The Illustrated Times. It is dated 
‘Before Sebastopol, Sept. 15.”° In it I 
find :— 

* At 83 o'clock, General M*Mahon [sic) sent ta 
General Pelissier, who was at the Green Mamelon, 
500 metres distant from: the Malai:hoff, behind a 
parapet of earth-sacks, a letter thas worded: 
*Tam in the Malakhoff, and sure of maintaining 
myself in it.’ 

** Tfe had, in fact, just overcome the last efforts 
of resistance on the part of the Russians. No 
sooner had they been driven out of the redoubt 
through the gorge that leads to huge barrecks 
adjacent to the Malakhoff, and long supposed by 
us to be a fort, than they strengthened their 
numbers, brought up their reserves, and rushed 
back to the ramparts with a fury quite unusual 
on their part. Our soldiers drove them out 
headlong a second time. 

“The Russians were not beaten yet: they 
made another desperate attempt ; their prodigious 
efforts were foiled ky the cool intrepidity of our 
soldiers....- 

“ Tt was after this double attack that General 
M‘ Mahon wrote the rote to General Pelissier.” 
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The following is from ‘ Nouveau Larousse 
Illustré,’ no date, recently published, vol. v., 
s.v. Mac-mahon :— 

“Tl prit d’assaut Ia tour de Malakof (S sept.), 
et, ayant recu du maréchal Pélissier Tavis de 
s’exposer moins sur une position qui semblait 
intenable, il répondit par le mot fameux: ‘J’y 
suis, j'y reste!’ ” 

If one may assume that the correspondent 
of La Presse was correct, and that there 
was only one message sent to Pélissier, the 
‘*“mot fameux’”’ appears to be open to sus- 
picion of having been made by some one 
after the event. Is there any contemporary 
evidence that MacMahon sent the “mot” 
to his superior officer ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


WasHincton Irvine’s ‘SKETCH-BooKk ’ 
(11 S. iv. 109, 129, 148). — The sources of 


three of the quotations asked for are as) 
} 


follows :— 
1. In the service of mankind to be 
\ guardian god below. 
ames Thomson, ‘ Sophonisba,’ Act II. se. i. 
t; I never heard 
Of any true affection but ’twas nipt, &c. 
Thomas Middleton, ‘ Blurt, Master 
Constable,’ Act ILI. se. i. 
5. Though vour body be contined, &c. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, * The False One, 
Act I. se. ii. 


M. A. M. MACALISTER. 


’ 


‘ 


2. The history of the “ old poem,’’ under 
its refrain ** Halloo ! my fancie, whither wilt 
thou go ?”’ has been set out at 2S. i. 511; 
ii. 57, 98,138; 35S. ix. 493. W.C. B. 


TwIns AND SeEconp Sicut (11 S._ iii. 
469: iv. 54).—The late Frederic W. H. 
Myers in his ‘ Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death,’ 1903, vol. i. 
p- 272, speaks of a butler named James 
Carroll, who has had 
‘another psychical experience, not visual—a 
feeling of extreme exhaustion and sadness, 
coupled with the idea of his twin-brother, on the 
first day of his distant twin-brother’s fatal ill- 
ness; and again just before the receipt of a tele- 
gram summcning him to the death-bed. It is 
an interesting observation based by Gurney on 
his analysis of relationships in telepathie eases 
that the link of twinship seems markedly to facili- 
tate this kind of communication, [Foot-note.] 
Cf. the case of Mrs. Storie....and the cases given 
hy Mr. F. Galton, ‘ Enauiries into Human 
Faculty,’ pp. 226-231, of consentaneous thought 
and action on the part of twins, which he attri- 
butes to a specially close similarity of constitu- 
tion.”” 

Whether or not fully convinced of the 
existence of such a close similarity of con- 
stitution between twins, Japanese parents. 
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(LIS. IV. Ace. 19, 191). 





/at least in this part, take scrupulous care 

'to feed and dress twins with exactly the 

|same articles—a slight disparity in the 

colours of shoestrings being believed to 

prove inimical or even fatal to the inferior 

party. IXumaGust MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Srece oF Derry (11 S. iii. 369, 457).— 
Scotus apparently follows Macaulay's 
brilliant but inaccurate account of the break- 
ing of the boom. The great historian makes 
no reference to the services rendered by the 
long-boat of H.M.S. Swallow :— 

“The Mountjoy was accompanied by the long- 
boat of the Swallow, ‘ well barricadoed and armed 
with seamen to cut the bcome,’....and the hoat- 
swain’s mate, who had the command of the boat, 
cut the boom.’’—Keid’s ‘ History of the Presby- 
terian Church in [reland.’ 

See also The London Gazette, No. 2478. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


DEER-LEAPS (11 S. iv. 89, 138).—About 
| 17 miles west of Selkirk, on the high ground 
between the valleys of Ettrick and Yarrow, 
stand two grey whinstones 28 feet apart. 
| and termed the “ Hartleap.’”’ They are 
| said to mark the leap of the last hart shot 
|in Ettrick forest by Andrew Telfer, hunts- 
| man to King James IV. W. E. WItson. 

Hawick. 


Sr. Hucu anp “ THE Hoty Nut” (115. iv. 
69).—Is not the meaning of this expression 
explained by the following stanza from 
Sequence VIT. by Adam of St. Victor, 
‘ Nativitas Domini’ ? 

Nux est Christus, cortex nucis 
Circa carnem pena crucis, 
Testa corpus osseum. 
Carne tecta Deitas 
Et Christi suavitas 
Signatur per nucleum. 
Wrangham’s translation runs thus :— 
Christ the nt, its hull His passion, 
Closing round His human fashion, —- 
And His bony frame its shel/,— 
The incarnate Deity 
And Christ’s tender sympathy 
In the kernei mark ye weil. 
C. 8. Taytor. 
Banwell Vicarage, Somerset. 


CAMPBELL’S ‘NAPOLEON AND THE ENG- 
LISH Sartor’ (11 &. iv. 107).—In Moxon’s 
1851 edition of the ‘ Poetical Works’ 


(edited by the Rev. W. A. Hill), p. 394, 
Campbell's note runs as follows :— 

““This anecdote has been published in several 
public journals, both French and English. My 
belief in its authenticity was confirmed by an 
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E windiiics long resident at Boulogne lately 
telling me that he remembered the circumstance e 
to have been generally talked of in the place.” 

The title of the poem is ‘ Napoleon and the 
British Sailor.’ A. R. BayLey. 


“Walt AND SEE” (11 S. iii. 
74).—At the last reference W. 


366, 434; 
B. o., 


iv. 
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turning from the political to the literary | 


history of the phrase, gives a quotation of | 


1871 from Trollope. It is older than that. 
Christina Rossetti first published ‘ Goblin 
Market, and other Poems,’ in 1862, and one 
of these other poems begins :— 

Shall [ forget on this side of the grave ? 

I promise nothing : you must wait and see, 
Patient and brave. 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


A much earlier example of this expression 
than any of those cited occurs in one of 
Carlyle’s letters. When he became a 
celebrity after the publication of 
French Revolution,’ and with great reluc- 
tance struggled to dine out occasionally and 
otherwise to take his place as a society man, 
he experienced greatsufferings in consequence 
of his thoroughly uncongenial ventures. 
In his Journal, in letters to relatives, and so 
forth, he characteristically 
proceedings, and dwells on the consequent 


pangs in a vivid and singularly impressive | 


fashion. Writing in March, 1840, to Thomas 





‘The | 





=~ 
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handed down a deal of tradition that, as far 
as I know, has never been embodied in print, 


such as salutes, punishments, &c.; and 
executions seem one of those subjects. 
The punishment of death by shooting 


was always considered due to a soldier, unless 
he had been guilty of some degrading crime 
under the civil law, when he suffered hanging 
like any other malefactor. Asis well known, 
Admiral Byng was shot “ to encourage the 
others’ on board a man-of-war in Ports- 
mouth Harbour on 14 March, 1757. There 
are two views of the execution in the British 
Museum; the views are identical, but 
at the bottom of one is a lot of descriptive 
letterpress. In this it is stated that the 
admiral gave ten guineas to the Marines who 
carried out the sentence. This agrees with 
the picture, where the squad is under 
the charge of a sergeant, who stands with his 
halbert inthe rear. All have fixed bayonets : 
the front rank of three is kneeling: the 
next of three is standing with the muskets 
levelled ; the third of three is standing with 
their pieces at what I call “port arms.” 
The letterpress says that there was a volley 
from six marines, “ five of whose Bullets 


| went through him.” 


describes the | 


Erskine of Linlathen, he refers to the situa- | 


tion in these terms :— 


**'Time does not reconcile me to this immeasur- 
able, soul-confusing uproar of a life in London. 
I meditate passionately many times to fly from 
it for lire and sanity. ‘The sound of clear brooks, 
of woody solitudes, of sea-waves under summer 
suns ; ail this in one’s fancy here is too beautiful, 
like sad, forbidden fruit. Cor irrequietum est. 
We will wait and see.”’—‘ Life in London,’ i. 178. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


Minirary Executions (11 S. iv. 8, 57, 
98).—I think it should be made clear that 
your last three correspondents apparently 
describe what took place in musket days of 
perhaps thirty to fifty years ago, whereas 
my personal experience applies to the modern 
Lee-Metford rifle. It would be interesting 
to hear from some one present at a military 
execution in a recent war. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


If soldiers do not know the law or the 
regulations affecting military executions, 
the ignorance of a civilian may be excused. 
The wide discretion of commanding officers 
seems to have been brought into a system 
of late years, but there appears to have been 





IT have, as concisely as possible, given a 
description of the event, and add no com- 
ments. A. RHODEs. 


“ Buus Peter”: “ BLue FIsH” (115. iv. 
108).—H. B. has confused the verse and 
refrain of ‘‘ Fare thee well, my own Mary 
Ann.” It should run thus :— 

A lobster in a lobster-pot, 

Orv a blue fish wriggling on a hook, 

Do suffer some, but oh no, not 

What I do feel for my Mary Ann. 
Refrain— 

So fare thee well, my own Mary Ann, 

Fare thee well for a while ; 

For the ship is ready and the wind is fair, 

And I am off to the seca, Mary Ann. 

And I am off to the sea, Mary -Ann. 


F. R. RusHtTon. 


I think the verse quoted by H. B. is 
somewhat mixed, for in a song-book up- 
wards of half a century old it appears as 

A lobster in a lobster-pot, 

A blue fish wriggling on a hook, 

May suffer some, but oh no, not 

What I do feel for my Mary Ann. 
The last two lines quoted by H. B. form 
really part of the chorus, thus :— 


Fare you well, my own Mary Ann, 

Fare you well for a while ; 
For the ship it is ready, and the wind it is fair, 
And I am bound for the sea, Mary Ann. 


ALFRED CHAS, JONAS. 
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* MAKE A LONG ARM ”’ (ILS. iv. 44, 118).— 
I remember a great-aunt of mine who habit- 
ually used this expression when she wished 
us to give her something which was out of her 
connie She also used to tell a story of her 
tather, in an absent- minded way, asking his 
son, then a boy, to ‘** make a long nose” 
for something, whereon my grandfather 
‘took a sight”? at the object in question, 
to the mixed horror and amusement of the 
whole family. KE. E. STREET. 

Chichester. 


This is quite a conunon expression, and | 
I have known it from my youth up until 
now. It is sometimes difficult to find such 
locutions in print, because writers used to be 
rather timid about bringing colloquialisms 
to press. The language of books was one 
thing, and the language of talkers another. 
It is so still, but the difference is less striking 
than it was. St. SwiItHIn. 


THe THREE Heavens (II S. iv. 48).— 


Thomas Brooks, the Puritan divine, whose | 
collected works occupy six large volumes | 


of Nichols’s *‘ Puritan Series,’ was a man | 
of scholarly attainments, having been edu- | 
cated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. | 
He was quite equal to the construction of his | 
own Latin phrases. Probably the phrases | 
noted in Mr. Curry’s query were of Brooks's 
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GEE Surname (Il S.. iii. 489). —The 
‘Patronymica Britannica’ says, s.v., with 
reference to this name: ‘‘ The Celtic Mac- 
Gee (Magee) sans Mac.” 

Barber, on the other hand, derives it 
from Fr. Ghys, Ger. Gey, Dutch Gee. 

N. W.. Hit. 

New York. 


“LA CaRMAGNOLE’ (11 8S. iv. 27).—The 
| 14th Foot, now West Yorkshire Regiment. 
use as their regimental march the Revo- 
lutionary tune ‘ Ca Tra.’ On an occasion in 
| Flanders in 1794, I think, their colonel led 
them to the charge against a French regiment 
saying, “Let us beat them to their own 
damned tune.” Ss. W. 


‘ PICKWICK Miss Boro (11 8. iv. 89). 
—Dean Farrar, when he was an assistant 
| master at Harrow, used to quote Miss Bolo’s 
plight as a perfect instance of zeugma. 
G. W. E.- Russet. 


* Bur =“ Wirnoct” IN THE BIBLE 
(11 8S. iv. 26, 78).—A much better parallel 
to Amos iii. 7 will be found in Ps. xix. 3, 
where it will be seen how the A.V. elucidates 
| the older rendering. The meaning seems 
_to be often misunderstood, the emphasis 
being wrongly laid by many readers on 

‘voices’ instead of “ their.’ W. E. B. 


own making, and not borrowed from any of | 


the Church Fathers, although c@lwm beatorum | 


is an expression such as one would expect to 
find in early theology. The three phrases 

were no doubt employed by Brooks to give 
point to his sermon and to arrest the atten- 
tion of his hearers. They stand ona par with 
the Hebrew quotations with which Cole- | 
ridge’s father is said to have edified his rural 
congregation in Devonshire. W.S.S. 


3ULLYVANT : 
iii. 444; iv. 18, 117).—Bardsley regarded 
Bonyfant and Bonenfant as nicknames, the 
English version being Goodchild (Fr. bon 

-enfant); while Barber explains Bullivant 
and Ballyfaunt as derived from Fr. bel 
enfant. 

Bulfinch is evidently a later adaptation 
of Bulfin. The word bulfinch is first noted 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ in 1570. N. W. Hit. 

New York. 


BIBLES WITH CuRIOUS READINGS (11 S. iii. 
284, 433). — 
an edition published in 1801. 
‘**murmurers”’ is rendered ‘‘ murderers ”’ 
in the sixteenth verse of the Epistle of Jude. 

T. SHEPHERD. 


Butrry: Butrixcu (11S. | 


‘The Murderers’ Bible” was | 
The word | 


Nip ’’=SEPARATE PEN-POINT (11 S. iil. 
| 46: iv. 54, 117).—I agree with Mr. 
RATCLIFFE at the last reference in so far 
las “nib” is a term applied to the part of 
the “pen” actually employed in the act 
|of writing. It may be customary in the 
| atonate for persons to call for a ‘ nib” 
meaning ‘‘ penholder” + “nib”; but in 
London a box of “‘ pens’ =a box of “ nibs” 
‘only; “pens” and ‘nibs’ being conver- 


' tible terms originally. It is a mere extension 
of usage that the whole writing instrument 
is now designated ‘* pen’? when ** penholder ’’ 

' is meant also. M. L. R. BREsLAR. 


| ‘*Shall it bea hard ora soft nib ?’ inquired 
Nicholas” (‘Nicholas Nickleby, 1839, 
chap. ix.). G. W. E.R. 


St. Sapinus or Str. Satvius (11 8S. iv. 
47).—St. Sabinus, Bishop of Assisi, suffered 
martyrdom in 304 at Spoleto in Italy. 
There was a St. Salvius, Bishop of Albi, 
in the sixth century, and another St. Salvius 


/or Sauve in the seventh. None of these 
‘saints, so far as I am aware, ever visited 
| the shores of this country. 


Row Tay. 
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Motes on Books, Kc. 


The Oxford English Dictionary.—Scouring—Sedum. | Culture’ 


(Vol. VIII.) By Henry Bradley.—Si—Simple. 
(Vol. IX.) By A. Craigie. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

THE OxForRD DICTIONARY is making steady 


advance through the wide expanse of the letter S, 
and once more students and lovers of English 
should rejoice in the excellent arrangement, 
wealth of quotation, and precision of definition 
which put this great work far ahead of other col- 
lections of the kind. As usual, we have devoted 
some time and study to the sections before us, 
and the little that we are able to add is of no great 
moment, though it will show, we hope, our genuine 
interest in the English language. Like our late 
Editor, we rejoice in good poetry, and even are 
unfashionable enough to quote it ; 
in every case the authority of a book to that of 
journalism, as the more permanent form repre- 
sents, or ought to represent, 
language. Our comments are 
by these two considerations. 

Dr. Bradley in the first page of the text is 
quite up-to-date, for he notes the establishment 
in 1908 by General Baden-Powell of the ‘‘ Boy 
scout.’ ‘‘Scrabble’’= scrawl is first quoted 
from Matthew’s Bible in 1537, and in other senses 
is effectively used by Bunyan and Mr. Kipling. 


mainly biased 


‘**Scrannel”’? is employed *‘ now chiefly as a 
reminiscence of Milton’s use. The various 
words under ‘scrape’? and “ scratch’’ repay 


perusal. For ‘“ scree’’ we have in our notes the 
ence. 
and the Causes to which It is Due 
p- 210) writes: 
stand is often greatly exaggerated. 
exceeds 36°.”” “ Screw’’ is a good example of 
careful definition. * Scribble - mania ’ and | 
‘* scribbleomania ”’ 
Juvenal, vii. 52, from which they are derived, 
and which is quoted by Mark Pattison in a reduced 
form under the second. The first-mentioned of 
nouns under “ scrip ’’ recalls to us the first sentence 
of ‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel’ with its 
mention of ©The Pilgrim’s Scrip.’ ‘“‘A wee 
bit of sculduddery ahint the door,’ Stevenson, 
‘ Letters,’ i. 338 (1901), would carry on quotations 
which end with Walter Scott. We find no 
poetical quotation for ‘‘ sculptor,’ > and recall at 
once Shelley’s fine sonnet ‘ Ozymandias,’ in which 
the features of the shattered visage 


Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 


’ (3rd ed., 1904, 


more care about | 


might have been referred to | 
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Bona Sponge had pursue d this _ enterprising life 
some _* seasons. For ‘‘second sight ”’ 

». Lang in * The Encycl. Brit.’ (1875) is cited. 

w, e should prefer a reference to the great Oxford 
anthropologist Tylor, which his ‘ Primitive 
(1891), vol. i. p. 143 or 447, would supply. 
The sedan chair is said to be of obscure ety- 


; mology, as Johnson's association of it with the 


| French 


while we prefer | ** 


town ‘‘has nothing to support it.’ 
Does its use still survive, we wonder, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to take guests from the gate 
across the Great Court to the Lodge? For 

‘ sedge ’’ between Coleridge (1798) and O° Shaugh- 
nessy (1881) might come the passage which ends 

‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ 

Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 


Che 
duces us to the * 
Under *‘ 


first page of Dr. Craigie’s section intro- 
Siamese Twins” (1814-74). 
Sibyl”’ we recall Burke’s epigram about 
the contortions of the Sibyl, without the in- 
spiration,’’ which has been traced in our pages 
back to The Spectator, No. 160 (10 S. viii. 426). 
We note that this term was in earlier days applied 


| to George Eliot, when she was somewhat solemnly 


secluded by Lew es from the vulgar gaze. Speci- 
mens of this usage are in ‘A Look round Lite- 
rature,’ R. Buchanan, 1887. He says on p. 226,. 
‘* We left the Sibyl to her meditations’’; and 
on p. 315, ** What I saw of George Eliot personally 
confirmed me in my impression that the sibylline 
business, both publicly and privately. had been. 
overdone.”’ 

Under 
chess) ”’ 


** Sicilian’ the ‘Sicilian opening (in 
is more precisely the ‘‘ Sicilian defence,” 


2 Aa | as appears from the following note we have from 
following modern and authoritative book-refer- | Lt 5 


Lord Avebury in ‘ The Scenery of England | 


“The angle at which screes | 
It seldom 


| 





Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless | 


things. 
‘The Statue and the Bust’ of Browning, too, 
might supply 
Set me on horseback here aloft, 
Alive, as the crafty Sculptor can. 


|a useful adjective which might be revived. 


‘** Sea’? and its numerous compounds represent 


a wonderful piece of work. * Sea-coal ”’ is com- 
monly explained as ‘coal brought by sea,”’ 
but.a curious doubt is cast on this by quotations, 


which may indicate marine denudation as the | 


source of the phrase. For the hunting ‘‘ season ”’ 


* Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tout ° 


supplies in chap. i. : | 


Blackburne’s ‘Games of Chess’: ‘‘In the 
early fifties, and even up to the beginning of 
my own career at chess, the Sicilian was a favour- 
ite answer of Black’s.’” We believe it was played 
by Mr. Lasker recently in the last of his games 
against Janowski for the championship. 

** Sick (longing) for. > is not very common. 
outside Shakespeare, but is twice given from 
Tennyson. Keats has it too, in a passage we- 
cite for pure pleasure : 

the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 
‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ vii. 
surprising not to find under: 
** sicklied ’’ a well-known use, “‘ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought’ (‘ Hamlet,’ III. i. 85). 
So good, indeed, is the Dictionary on Shakespeare - 
that we were almost led to suspect that the text 
in question was in some way doubtful. 
*“Side’’ is a long and important article, = 
so are * sight’ and “ sign. ‘ Sightworthy ”’ 





It seems rather 


Po 
there is no poetical quotation for “ silent,’’ of 
persons, in the nineteenth century, Keats’s 
** Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought ’ 

(‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn’) suggests itself. The - 
same poet’s * silver-white * flowers in the ‘ Ode - 
to Psy: che’ might be noted as carrying on Shake- 


| speare’s charming | use of the adjective for the 


cuckoo-flower in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost. > For 
‘silver’ of later Latin Mr. Jacobs’s ‘ Asop ’ 
and our own columns (1896) are quoted. It is 
easy for a classical scholar to find a book-reference, . 
e.g. Prof. Gudeman says in his ‘ Latin Literature 
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of the Empire,’ vol. i. p. 174, that Pliny the Elder 
‘‘furnishes perhaps the most typical specimen 


of Silver Latinity.” 
We thank the editors for the pleasure and profit 
we have derived from the perusal of their admir- 


able work. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 

Messrs. HOLLAND BROTHERS’ Birmingham 
<‘atalogue 169 contains the rare first edition of 
‘Endymion,’ in boards, uncut, with paper label:, 
a fine copy, Taylor & Hessey, 1818, 48/.; the 
second edition of Apperley’s ‘ Mytton,’ Acker- 
mann, 1837, 107. 10s. ; the first edition of ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ early issue, with the fireside plate, 3 vols., 
original cloth, Bentley, 1838, 47. 10s.; the first 
edition of ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ uncut, Curry, 1839, 
21. 5s.; Crane’s edition of ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ 
6 vols., 4to, clean as new, 1897, 5]. 5s. ; Dibdin’s 
‘Tour,’ 3 vols., russia gilt, 1821, 5/. 17s. 6d. ; 
a fine copy of the first edition of Radcliffe’s 
* Noble Science,’ 1839, 2/. 15s.; and the Edition 
de Luxe of Gautier’s ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ 
translated by Burnham, 2 vols., Walpole Press, 
1899, 31. 3s. A collection of Scott first editions in 
original boards, uncut, is 151. 15s. There are 
works under Biography, Botany, Costume, 
Medical, and Ordnance Survey. Under Military 
Adventures is ‘ The Historie of George Castriot, 
surnamed ‘“ Scanderbeg,’’ King of Albanie,’ 1596, 
folio, calf, 21. 15s. Under Occult is De Laurence’s 
‘ Book of Magical Art,’ 4to, half-morocco, 1904, 
21. 10s. Under Sagas are ‘ Fragments of English 
and Irish History in the Ninth and Tenth Cen- 
turies,’ translated from the Icelandic by Dr. 
Thorkelin, 4to, morocco, 1788, 1/. 8s. Under 
Thackeray is the rare first edition of * The Book 
of Snobs,’ original green wrappers, Punch Office, 
1848, 6/. 10s. Among Prints, Curios, &c., are 
an etching by Queen Victoria of a Dachshound, 
1840, 27. 10s., a Leeds Puzzle Jug, and Baxter 
Prints. 

Mr. Malcolm Murray’s Second Catalogue for 
1911 contains under Art Bemrose’s ‘ Wright o 
Derby,’ 1l. 11s. 6d. Under Australia is Barring- 
ton’s ‘ New South Wales,’ 2 vols., 1810, 18s. 6d. 
An oil painting of Cromwell is offered for 51. 5s. 
Works under Bibliography include the Catalogue 
of the Amherst Library, ‘ Book-Auction Records,’ 
and Blades’s ‘Caxton.’ The first edition of 
Burke on ‘ The Sublime and Beautiful,’ 1757, is 
21. 2s. Under Ceramics is Turner’s * Swansea and 
Nantgarw,’ 2/. 15s. There is a good specimen of 
French binding, ‘ Poete Greci,’ thick folio, 
21. 7s. 6d. There are items under Cruikshank. 
An extra-illustrated copy of Grego’s * Thackeray- 
ana, 43 portraits (17 of these being hand- 
coloured), is 51. 5s. Another extra-illustrated 
work is Minto’s ‘ Literature of the Georgian Era,’ 
8l. 8s. The Edition de Luxe of Wedmore’s 
‘Rembrandt,’ 2 vols., 1894, is 37. 10s.; and an 

water-colour by JRowlandson, ‘ The 


and-gold frame, 61.6s. UnderScott is the original 
Border Edition, 1892-4, 48 vols., 91. 9s. There is 
also a collection of three hundred old valentines, 
51. 5s. 

Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester Catalogue 188 














| 


| 


contains books and pamphlets relating to crime | 


and its detection, prisons and prisoners, witches 


and witchcraft, including the riots in Birming- 
ham in 1791, Jabez Balfour’s ‘ My Prison Life,’ 
‘The Life of George Barnwell,’ Burton’s ‘ Criminal 
Trials in Scotland,’ Griffiths’s ‘Memorials of 
Millbank,’ the Peterloo Massacre, and ‘ The 
Newgate Calendar.’ Trials include Horne Tooke, 
Hone, Wooler, Queen Caroline, Palmer, and many 
others. Among the works on the back page area 
collection of first editions of Lever, 10 vols., 
half -calf, 7/. 7s.; Froude’s ‘ England,’ best 
Library Edition, 12 vols., 1856-70, cloth, uncut, 
4l. 4s.; ‘ The Greville Memoirs,’ 8 vols., half- 
calf, 1874-85, 61.; Reclus, edited by Ravenstein 
and Keane, 42 vols., imperial 8vo, 1897, 41. 4s. 
(published at 21 guineas net). 

Mr. Sutton has also a Catalogue of Bargains. 
We note St. John Hope’s ‘ Order of the Garter,’ 
4to, half-morocco, 2/. 17s. 6d.;: Hartshorne’s 
‘Glass Drinking Vessels,’ folio, 1897, 2/.; and 
a complete set of Punch to the end of 1905, all 
original issues, 129 vols. in 63 yearly vols., bound 
in half crimson calf, 217. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons’ Liverpool 
Catalogue CCCCXXITI. contains the Kelmscott 
Chaucer, in the original blue boards, margins 
uncut, as issued, fine clear state, 601.; also 
Morris’s *‘ Sigurd and the Fall of the Niblungs,’ 
8]. 10s. <A fine copy of the New Testament, 1550, 
is 7]. 15s.; and the Whole Booke of Psalmes, 
1598, a very large and clean copy, 61. 6s. Among 
choice examples of early printing is Livy, first 
edition, Roman type, small folio, Venice, 1493, 
red levant by Riviére, 357. There is also the first 
edition of the splendidly illustrated German ver- 
sion of Livy, printed at Mentz, 1505, small folio, 
301. Among the Cruikshanks is Combe’s 
‘Napoleon,’ a fine tall copy, 1815, 152. 15s. 
This is the rare first edition, and is handsomely 
bound in full levant. There is also the first 
edition of Mudford’s ‘ Campaign in the Nether- 
lands,’ half-morocco, 1817, 151. 15s. The ‘ Gram- 
mont Memoirs,’ extra-illustrated, are 5]. 5s.; 
the first edition of Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters,’ 
levant by Riviere, 1645, 107. 10s.; Florio’s 
‘ Montaigne,’ 1632, 67. 6s.; a fine copy of Painter’s 
‘ Palace of Pleasure,’ the reprint of 1813, 2 vols., 
morocco, 7/. 10s.; the first edition of Caradoc’s 
* Wales,’ small 4to, 1584, old russia, 51. 5s.; and 
Fenton’s ‘ Historical Tour through Pembroke- 
shire,’ extra-illustrated, bound in 2 vols., full 
russia, 1810, 157. 15s. Autograph letters include 
five of Scott, 1813-15, 401.; also letters of Glad- 
stone, Henry Hunt, Macaulay, Lever, and others. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
ostainal : hor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
Exterior of Trinity College, Cambridge,’ in a black- | of old books and other objects or as to the means of 


disposing of them. 


A. B. BEAVEN.—Forwarded. 

M. L. R. Brestar (‘‘ Bough-pots ”’),—Ex- 
plained with quotations at 10S. x. 208, 257. 

CORRIGENDUM.—P. 84, col. 1,1. 34, for étrov read 
étrov. 











